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3  the  unusually  gifted  child  a  fortunate  boy  or  girl? 
kV  does  it  affect  a  child  who  is  especially  bright  to  live 
a  world  set  up  mainly  for  minds  that  operate  more 
v'ly  than  his  does?  What  is  the  best  way  to  bring  up 
eone  who  potentially  may  be  smarter  than  you  are,  or 
)  has  another  special  gift?  How^  can  a  parent  help 
gifted  child  have  a  chance  to  develop  to  his  fullest  and 
e  a  happy  and  productive  life  ? 

t  some  time,  possibly  every  parent  of  a  gifted  child  has 
id  himself  such  questions.  Teachers  have  long  been 
're  of  the  problem.  But  in  far  too  many  places  over- 
wded  classrooms,  lack  of  time,  poor  facilities  have  pre- 
y.ed  them  from  doing  as  much  as  they  would  like  to  do 
;at  these  children  who  have  within  them  the  raw  materials 
►outstanding  accomplishments. 

.  great  many  other  people,  though,  would  do  nothing  even 

hey  could.     They  have  expressed  their  feelings  in  no 

D^rtain    terms:    "They    can    take    care    of    themselves." 
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"They're  already  better  equipped  than  most  children  to  mak' 
their  way  in  the  Avorld."  ''It's  undemocratic  to  single  ther 
out  for  special  help  when  nothing's  'wrong'  with  them. 
"Frills  and  fads."     And  so  on  and  on.  f 

Such  sentiments  have  liad  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  fac 
that  gifted  children  have  received  too  little  attention,  eve' 
less  than  the  limited  consideration  given  to  other  exceptions 
children — 'the  physically,  mentally,  and  emotionally  crip 
pled. 

Fortunately,  things  are  taking  a  turn  for  the  bettei 
Throughout  the  nation,  more  and  more  thoughtful  peop] 
are  recognizing  what  we  are  losing  by  neglecting  thej 
children  and  they  are  trying  to  do  something  about  t^ 
problem.  Not  only  gifted  children  will  benefit  by  th 
spreading  concern.  But  the  outcome  should  also  help  a 
other  children  to  more  fully  realize  their  capabilities. 

What  does  gifted  mean? 

There  are  a  great  many  definitions  for  the  term.  Son 
are  broad  and  some  precise. 

One  educator  described  a  gifted  child  as  ".  .  .  any  chili 
whose  performance  in  a  potentially  valuable  line  of  hunia| 
endeavor  is  consistently  superior."  | 

Another  said :  ".  .  .  every  child  who  in  his  age  group 
superior  in  some  ability  which  may  make  him  an  outstandir 
contributor  to  the  welfare  of  society."  ' 

Another  said:  "The  top  1  percent  of  the  juvenile  popull 
tion  in  general  intelligence." 

Drawing  from  several  definitions,  this  pamphlet  calls 
child  gifted  when  he  performs  much  better  than  his 
group  in  a  way  or  ways  that  give  promise  of  future  \\\{ 
level  achievement  or  contribution. 

In  other  words,  they  are  in  the  comparatively  small  grr; 
from  which  are  likely  to  come  our  most  creative  and  oi 
standing  artists,  teachers,  scientists,  engineers,  philosophe 


plorers,  historians,  economists,  psychologists,  jurists, 
«ts,  educators,  writers,  inventors,  ministers,  statesmen, 
siness  leaders. 

^hat  do  some  people  call  them? 

In  the  past  a  great  manj^  terms  have  been  used  to  describe 
I  gifted  child.  These  children  have  been  called  preco- 
)us,  supernormal,  brilliant,  talented,  brainy — quick  or  fast 
rapid  learners — quiz  kids,  ^^^)^  heads,  geniuses.  Not  all 
the  words  have  been  used  in  praise.  Even  the  more  com- 
imentary  terms  haA'e  sometimes  been  said  in  scorn. 
And  through  the  years,  various  word  pictures  have  at- 
ihed  themselves  to  the  terms.  When  some  people  hear 
shild  referred  to  as  gifted,  bright,  a  prodigy,  they  think  of 
jartoon  of  a  cute  little  fellow  with  oversized  glasses,  read- 
y  through  a  stack  of  big,  heavy  books.  Others,  however, 
ink  of  nothing  so  amusing.  They  are  likely  to  use  such 
)rds  as  peculiar,  odd,  freakish,  cracked,  screwball,  eccen- 
c,  neurotic,  unstable,  queer,  abnormal. 

'hat  are  they  really  like? 

Study  after  study  says:    "Gifted  children  are  not  that 

ly.'"     A  gifted  child  is  neither  the  weird  nor  the  comic- 

ip  character  so  often  thought  of.     And,  from  the  other 

le  of  the  coin,  neither  does  he  have  all  of  the  desirable 

... 
nts  and  characteristics  attributed  to  the  gifted. 

C!omparative  studies  made  of  large  numbers  of  gifted  and 

jrage  children  show  that  gifted  children  are  more  likely 

be  the  largest,  strongest,  and  healthiest. 

[Far  from  being  misfits,  most  gifted  children  have  good 

jntal  health,  get  along  well  with  people,  are  alert   and 

\.s  a  group,  tliey  have  more  interests  than  a  group  of 
rage  children.     They  tend  to  learn  more  and  are  quicker. 


They  are  more  discriminating,  better  able  to  keep  the: 
minds  on  a  subject,  more  successful  in  thinking  for  then 
selves,  solving  problems,  inventing,  creating,  and  improving 
They  stick  to  a  task  they  are  interested  in  longer  than  tl 
average  child.     They  mature  earlier. 

Follow-up  studies  show  that  in  proportion  more  of  thei 
turn  out  well  than  do  other  children.  As  they  grow  olde 
they  maintain  their  mental  powers  as  well  as  their  goc 
health. 

Are  they  all  alike?  i 

! 

Gifted  children  are  as  different  from  each  other  as  th; 
are  different  from  other  children.  One  may  have  a  grej 
many  of  the  traits  and  characteristics  described  abo^j 
Another  may  have  only  a  few.  One  may  be  highly  talentj 
along  several  lines.  Another  may  be  talented  in  one  w 
only.  A  gifted  child  may  even  be  handicapped  in  one  ' 
more  ways. 

These  children  come  from  every  level  of  society  and  eve 
section  of  the  country.  They  are  from  all  races  and  frcj, 
both  sides  of  the  railroad  track. 

The  following  stories  of  May,  David,  Kathy,  Charl 
Lise,  and  Frank  will  help  to  further  fill  in  the  picture 
gifted  boys  and  girls. 


MAY 

May  Wong  spent  every  spare  moment  in  the  school  ch(' 
istry  lab.     When  she  blew  up  a  double  boiler  making 
experiment  in  the  kitchen  at  home,  Mr.  Wong  built  he 
work  space  in  the  basement.     May  agreed  that  in  the 
ture  before  she'd  try  anything  on  her  own,  she'd  talk  it  d 
with  her  teacher.     By  her  senior  year,  May  had  finis 
with  honors  all  the  chemistry  the  school  offered,  as  welt 


;ouple  of  correspondence  courses  recommended  by  her 
eher.  The  summer  before  she  entered  college,  she 
:ked  with  distinction  in  the  laboratory  of  the  city 
pital. 

DAVID 

>avid  Bonn  was  12  years  old  when  he  began  getting  his 
ms  into  the  slick  magazines.  In  talking  with  a  news- 
)er  reporter  about  it,  Mrs.  Bonn  said  she  and  her  hus- 
d  had  always  read  aloud  to  the  children — a  great  deal  of 
)oetry.  David  had  listened  but  didn't  have  too  much  to 
when  the  others  talked  about  what  had  been  read.  Then 
night  he  read  them  a  poem  he  had  written.  That  was  4 
rs  ago.  Dave  had  been  writing  verse  ever  since.  His 
^lish  teacher  had  sent  the  poems  to  the  magazines. 


KATHY 

n  kindergarten,  people  thought  of  Kathy  Peters  as  a  born 
ier.  In  the  fourth  grade,  her  schoolmates  voted  her  the 
jt  popular.  In  the  sixth  grade,  they  voted  her  the  best 
zen.  One  of  her  first  acts  after  being  elected  president 
the  eighth  grade  was  to  successfully  direct  two  cam- 
gns.  One — to  landscape  the  school's  entrance — was 
Ier  the  supervision  of  the  agriculture  teacher.  In  the 
er,  the  class  went  into  the  community  and  raised  funds 
m  the  town's  businessmen  for  bleachers  for  the  girl's  gym. 


CHARLES 

'he  junior  high  chorus  teacher  was  pleased  and  the  art 
iher  surprised  when  Charles  Reed  appeared  one  Monday 


morning  with  color  sketches  for  the  sets  and  costumes  foi 
the  May  operetta.  "I'll  make  that  statue  myself,'*  Charle; 
pointed  to  one  of  the  drawings.  "My  dad  said  he'd  helj 
me."  Charles'  father  was  a  pullman  car  porter.  "H 
doesn't  know  much  about  drawings  or  making  a  statue,] 
Charles  said,  "but  he  knows  how  to  help  me  get  what  I  neej 
to  do  them.''  Having  worked  successfully  on  the  operetta 
Charles  soon  was  designing  sets  for  high  school  plays  aii' 
was  called  in  to  help  at  the  local  playhouse. 


FRANK 


I 


Frank  Rogers  was  superior  in  almost  everything  he  unde 
took.  He  ranked  highest  in  the  school  in  math  and  Frencl! 
but  what  he  wanted  to  be  was  a  baseball  player.  He  ha 
wanted  this  even  when  he  was  so  small  he  could  hardly  lij 
a  bat  or  hold  a  catcher's  mit.  Frank's  father,  a  catcher 
the  minor  league  for  a  couple  of  years,  had  made  it  a  poi 
to  coach  and  play  with  his  son  every  time  he  liad  a  chanc 
In  grade  school,  Frank  became  a  little-league  star.  I 
made  the  varsity  his  first  year  in  high  school.  That  ye: 
a  scout  from  the  big  league  saw  him  pitch  two  games  ai 
put  his  name  down  as  somebody  to  watch. 


LISE 

When  she  was  6  years  old,  Lise  Lane  was  already  makii 
up  tunes  on  the  piano  to  express  how  she  felt  about  a  thi 
and  how  things  impressed  her.  Later  on  when  she  beg 
playing  several  other  instruments,  she  composed  a  numl: 
of  pieces  for  the  trumpet.  She  was  so  good  at  that  insti 
ment  that  her  teacher  arranged  for  her  to  play  with  i 
consolidated  high  school  band.  In  her  last  year  in  juni 
high,  the  band  added  her  school  march  to  its  repertoi 


Tien  a  sophomore  in  college,  one  of  her  compositions  won 
cond  prize  in  a  national  contest. 

low  do  we  know  when  a  child  is  gifted? 

This  age  of  invention  and  mechanical  progress  hasn't  as 
it  produced  a  Geiger  counter  that  will  tell  us  if  a  child  is 
fted.  We  have  to  date  made  no  foolproof  yardstick  that 
ill  measure  accurately  the  amount  of  talent  he  may  have, 
e  are  still  unable  to  identify  with  certainty  those  children 
[\o  will  make  outstanding  contributions  when  they  grow 
). 

A  child's  individual  ability  is  gauged  by  a  combination  of 
Bans:  developmental  records,  observations  of  behavior, 
hievement,  performance,  records  by  parents,  and  various 
pes  of  intelligence  and  achievement  tests. 

^hat  do  tests  mean? 

Almost  all  of  us  have  heard  of  the  I.Q.  or  Intelligence 
lotient.  We've  not  only  heard  of  it,  but  make  use  of  the 
pression.  In  talking  about  an  I.Q.,  some  people  seem  to 
ink  that  it's  the  most  valuable  way  of  telling  how  smart 
yone  really  is.  Actually,  the  original  purpose  of  I.Q. 
its,  as  developed  half  a  century  ago,  was  to  find  out  how 
ill  a  child  could  be  expected  to  do  in  school — and  that  is 
11  the  main  purpose  and  the  chief  value  of  the  I.Q. 
le  tests  weren't  expected  to  show  what  special  talents  that 
ild  might  have  nor  how  he  might  do  in  life. 
Usually  schools  are,  understandably,  reluctant  to  tell  par- 
es their  child's  I.Q.  They  feel  that  the  I.Q.  by  itself  has 
:le  meaning  and  that  it  would  be  misinterpreted  as  often 
not.  The  Intelligence  Quotient  does  not  tell  the  most 
portant  thing  about  a  child.  It's  just  one  of  many  yard- 
pks  that  a  school  may  use  in  measuring  him. 
\.n  I.Q.  is  sometimes  confused  with  the  results  of  many 


other  tests  which  have  been  developed  since  the  I.Q.  was  fir< 
used.  For  example,  a  teacher  may  give  what  is  called  a 
"achievement  test"  to  an  entire  classroom.  The  results  C| 
such  tests  are  usually  reported  in  terms  of  grade  levels.  Fc' 
example,  although  Dan  is  in  the  sixth  grade,  he  may  scoi 
fifth  grade  ability  in  arithmetic.  Yet  he  may  score  sevent. 
grade  in  the  words  he  knows  and  uses  correctly,  and  h 
might  even  score  eighth  grade  in  reading  and  understancj 
ing.  There  are  also  group  tests  which  measure  grade  level 
in  use  of  language,  spelling,  and  other  subjects.  i 

In  other  words,  these  tests  give  the  teacher  some  idea  < 
how  well  Dan's  progress  compares  with  the  other  childrejj 
in  a  variety  of  subjects.  That  is  very  helpful  informatio- 1 
especially  in  that  it  shows  where  Dan  may  be  falling  dowj I 
The  cause  of  the  trouble  is  a  matter  which  the  teacher  hi!  - 
to  judge  in  each  individual  case.  But  I.Q.  tests  and  achievj  I 
ment  tests  can  help  the  teacher  see  what  may  be  wrong  arj 
what  to  "try  next"  in  dealing  with  individual  children.    ]. 


jffie  cases,  she  may  feel' that  further  tests  should  be  given 
)t'ore  a  decision  is  made. 

iPhe  teacher  may  give  tests  that  help  her  judge  Dan's  per- 
ir.ality,  including  factors  unrelated  to  ability.  The  re- 
nts of  these  tests  may  show  how  well  he  is  getting  along 
A  h  other  children,  and  may  even  give  some  idea  as  to  how 
1  is  likely  to  get  along  in  life.  Such  tests  may,  for  ex- 
i  pie,  measure  attitudes  or  emotional  maturity. 

^or  all  their  value,  tests  have  limitations.  They  don't 
rasure  a  child's  future  accomplishments,  his  possible  crea- 
iity,  original  thinking,  inventiveness,  vitality,  drive, 
[ey  don't  pick  out  the  pioneer  who'll  discover  new  realms 
i:irt,  in  music,  in  science,  as  different  from  the  person  who 
) -forms  exceptionally  well  in  any  of  these  fields.  Such 
■ie  and  distinctive  "pioneering"  abilities  are  hard  to  recog- 
i  e.  Only  time  and  what  these  persons  achieve  or  produce 
|1  point  them  out. 

m  a  parent  tell? 

Parents  are  not  necessarily  the  best  judges  whether  their 
Idren  have  unusual  talents.  Giftedness  is  not  easy  to 
pgnize  even  by  people  who  know  children  best, 
ilthough  some  parents  have  been  the  first  to  recognize 
t  their  child  was  gifted,  some  others  were  surprised  when 
y  were  told  that  about  their  child.  "I  thought  he  was 
t  ordinary,"  they  often  say,  "no  better  nor  worse  than 
'  other  child,  just  average." 

)ome  parents  may  feel  sure  that  their  child  has  unusual 
5nts  because  of  something  he's  able  to  do  that  is  not  un- 
al  at  all.  It  may  be  just  a  flair  for  art  or  music,  or  the 
Being  able  to  draw  well  or  to  sing  well  doesn't  neces- 
ily  mean  a  child  is  going  to  be  a  painter  or  a  musician. 
:en  parents  don't  know  children  in  great  enough  numbers 
)e  able  to  compare  them  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
experts  tell  parents  to  adopt  a  wait-and-see  attitude,  and 
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not  to  rely  on  their  own  judgment  alone.  Before  any  child 
reaches  school  aj[re,  and  certainly  before  a^e  3  to  4,  it's  un- 
wise to  decide  that  he's  gifted,  retarded,  withdrawn,  or 
anything  else.  The  results  of  tests  given  to  infants  can't  be 
depended  upon  at  all,  and,  with  pre-schoolers,  only  a  few 
special  tests,  such  as  tests  for  hearing  ability,  give  depend- 
able scores.  This  applies  to  all  children,  girls  and  boys, 
gifted  or  otherwise. 

Tests  given  to  children  under  two  years  of  age  lean  heavily 
on  physical  maturity  for  scores.  How  fast  a  child  gets  up 
on  his  feet  and  starts  using  his  hands  and  fingers  is  inter- 
esting, and  is  sometimes  important  in  connection  with  hisi 
muscular  development.  But  it  has  practically  no  connec- 
tion with  general  intelligence.  As  a  child  grows  older,  it 
begins  to  be  possible  to  test  his  ability  to  know  and  usei 
many  words,  to  reason,  to  think  abstractly,  to  imitattj 
models,  to  remember.  These  are  the  things  that  matter  scji 
far  as  intelligence  is  concerned.  il 

A  child's  physical  growth  may  leap  ahead  of  his  menta 
maturity.  The  opposite  can  be  the  case,  too.  Whatevei; 
happens  at  one  phase  of  a  child's  growth  is  not  a  good  indi 
cation  of  what  may  happen  at  a  later  stage. 

For  these  reasons,  scores  on  tests  given  in  early  years  wil 
tell  little  about  how  bright  a  child  will  be  in  later  life. 


'te* 


Some  early  signs 

Nevertheless,  at  a  very  early  age,  some  children  may  shovj|j!i 
signs  of  having  unusual  ability.     Few  children  have  all  ols 
the  talents  we  shall  talk  about.     Most  of  them  have  only  oni 
kind. 

Children  who  may  be  talented  along  academic  line 
usually  begin  talking  at  a  very  early  age.  They  may  kno\ 
and  correctly  use  many  more  words  than  other  children  oijPii 
their  age  do.  They  may  speak  in  sentences  before  othefpir 
children  do.  fft 

10  I 
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They  remember  details  exceptionally  well.  Some  of  them 
'e  interested  in  calendars,  clocks,  and  numbers.  They  can 
lep  their  minds  on  a  subject  longer  than  other  children, 
hey  are  especially  good  at  remembering  and  reporting  on 
lets  about  things  they  have  seen  or  heard.  They  have 
isatiable  curiosity.  They're  the  penetrating  questioners 
id  really  are  interested  in  the  answers  and  probe  deeper 
id  deeper  into  a  problem.  They  also  like  to  work  on  their 
vn  problems.  Often  they  read  before  starting  to  school, 
itliout  any  formal  teaching,  but  by  asking  what  this  and 
lat  words  means,  in  books,  signs,  newspapers,  following  the 
ords  with  their  eyes  as  their  parents  read,  gradually  build- 
[g  up  the  skill  almost  by  themselves. 

The  very  young  child  may  show  his  interests  and  promises 
.  art  by  beginning  to  draw,  finger  paint,  model  in  clay,  or 
Tve  in  soap.  He  may  show  quite  a  knack  for  color  and 
jsign.  Often  these  traits  go  along  with  an  unusual  in- 
rest  in  art  exhibits  and  museums,  in  other  persons'  draw- 
Lg,  painting,  and  sculpture. 

Some  children  have  an  early  interest  in  music.  Not  only 
3  they  love  to  sing  but  they  are  able  to  carry  tunes  quite 
ell.  They  enjoy  rhythm  and  melody.  They  may  be 
illed  at  playing  some  musical  instrument  at  an  extremely 
.rly  age. 

Talent  for  working  well  with  other  people  is  another  gift. 
3me  very  young  children  may  show  this  talent  for  leader- 
lip.  It  may  come  to  light  in  many  ways,  in  their  ability  to 
jt  along  with  others,  their  understanding  and  management 
i  situations,  their  tactfulness,  and  regard  for  other  people's 
elings. 

ispect  your  attitudes 

Parents  react  differently  when  it's  definitely  decided  that 
eir  child  has  rare  and  unusual  gifts.  Some  are  boastful. 
>me  deny  it,  do  everything  to  discourage  the  belief,  even 
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try  to  conceal  the  fact.  Others  take  a  middle  of  the  road- 
and  more  healthful  attitude.  They  are  proud,  yet  modest  l| 
and  keep  their  child's  welfare  uppermost  in  mind.  ', 

What  parents  think  and  feel  about  their  child  has  much; 
to  do  with  what  he  does  with  his  gifts.  In  bringing  up  any|' 
child,  parents  need  to  take  stock  of  their  own  feelings  and 
attitudes  about  him.  To  be  able  to  help  John  and  Jane, 
most,  parents  need  to  know  their  pluses  and  minuses.  Thisij 
knowledge  is  much  more  helpful  than  knowing  if  John  and:/ 
Jane  are  better  in  this  or  that  than  are  Tom  and  Mary  whoj' 
live  next  door.  [I 

If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  consider  John's  brightness  as  justl 
another  thing  to  take  into  consideration  in  his  upbringing,!' 
then  he's  a  fortunate  child.  But  if  the  Brown's  see  Johnij 
as  a  means  of  building  up  their  own  self-esteem,  then  he  al-i( 
ready  has  two  strikes  against  him.  Possibly  one  or  both!'; 
parents  want  to  use  him  to  compensate  for  their  own  failures;* 
and  disappointments.  They  may  be  dissatisfied  with  their! 
own  shortcomings.  They  gain  status  by  showing  him  off,; 
They  push  him  to  make  outstanding  marks  so  they  may  bask 
in  his  glory. 

Many  adults  who  were  gifted  children  report  their  un- 
happiness  at  such  treatment.     "I  felt  that  they  loved  me  foijj, 
what  I  could  do — not  who  I  was,"  many  of  them  have  saidjii 

Some  parents  push  their  children  far  beyond  their  capacij 
ties.  A  child  so  treated  can  become  tense  and  anxious  oii 
refuse  to  study  or  answer  questions  correctly.  By  this  meansJ 
only  does  he  think  he  can  escape  the  pressure.  J 

His  needs  are  his  rights  .,; 

Like  all  children,  a  gifted  child's  needs  are  his  right^ 
First  of  all  he  must  have  food,  clothes,  shelter,  physicaj 
care,  and  good  health.  Important  as  these  are,  they're  ii 
no  way  more  important  than  his  need  to  have  love,  to  fee' 
safe,  to  be  wanted,  to  be  understood,  to  be  appreciated,  t 
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J  ?1  success,  and  to  be  given  every  means  of  growing  and 
(  veloping  to  the  fullest  of  his  ability. 

Although  the  gifted  child  may  be  different  from  most 
(her  children  in  some  respects,  certainly  he's  like  them  in 
!  of  these  needs.  They  are  the  foundation  on  which  life 
i  built.  Nothing  can  take  their  place.  Deny  them  to  any 
( ild  and  life  becomes  unfairly  difficult. 

The  parent  who  is  a  good  parent  in  these  respects  has  met 
ti  first  tests,  the  most  important  tests,  with  flying  colors. 
That  more  he  may  do  is  often  called  enrichment.  We  shall 
t  Ik  of  that  later. 

I 

}our  child's  early  years 

/Every  child's  first  4  or  5  years  form  one  of  the  most  im- 
{  rtant  spans  of  his  life.  During  that  time  the  foundations 
f  [•  mental  and  physical  health  are  laid. 

Infancy  and  the  years  before  he  starts  school  are  busy 
t  les  indeed.  Every  waking  minute  is  taken  up  with  learn- 
i  y  some  new  and  complex  task.  He's  becoming  acquainted 
^th  his  parents  and  family,  learning  to  walk  and  talk, 
n.king  his  first  contacts  with  a  great  number  of  ideas  and 
t  ngs  and  with  the  outside  world. 

\Vhen  he's  around  3  years  of  age,  he  may  want  to  branch 
Ob.  Up  to  this  time,  he's  been  pretty  well  satisfied  to  stay 
a  home,  playing  by  himself  or  with  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
^  w  he'll  want  to  begin  going  out  into  the  world.  Maybe 
tire's  a  good  nursery  school  in  your  town,  or  a  play  group 
t.  it  meets  for  an  hour  or  two  each  day,  since  a  longer  daily 
p)gram  is  too  tiring  for  some  young  children.  If  your 
Uvw  has  either,  consider  enrolling  your  child.  Being  in 
a.^oup  of  children  of  his  age  helps  him  become  a  more 
s  ;ial  human  being.  If  no  nursery  school  is  available,  or  if 
c  ;.ts  are  too  high,  try  to  arrange  for  him  to  be  with  neigh- 
li'hood  children.     Some  groups  of  parents  organize  their 

n  nursery  school. 
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When  a  child  enters  school  it  is  helpful  for  his  teachi 
to  have  some  idea  of  his  past  life.  Such  information  hel] 
round  out  the  picture,  gives  more  understanding  of  hii 
and  is  valuable  in  planning  his  work.  When  did  he  fir 
walk?  Talk?  What  things  interest  him?  Is  he  especial 
good  at  this  or  that  ?  Because  memories  are  so  tricky,  son 
parents  keep  a  written  record  of  the  main  events  of  tJ 
first  few  years  of  their  child's  life. 

Learn  all  you  can  about  how  children  grow  and  devel( 
and  vary  one  from  the  other,  what  they  need,  and  what  th' 
don't  need.     The  more  you  learn  the  more  you  will  be  al 
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)  do  towards  starting  your  gifted  child  on  the  right  road 
)  a  good  life. 

low  should  he  be  treated? 

Your  gifted  child  will  be  much  happier  if  he's  treated 
ith  the  same  consideration  due  all  boys  and  girls. 
He  takes  pride  in  accomplishment,  likes  to  feel  that  he's 
aking  a  contribution  to  the  family.  He  flourishes  when 
iven  responsibility.  When  he's  old  enough,  give  him  regu- 
r  duties  that  are  in  keeping  with  his  age.  At  first  these 
Lsks  may  be  very  simple,  but  as  he  grows  older  they  should 
3  harder.  He  likes  to  be  on  his  own  and  works  better  when 
■ee  of  too  close  supervision.  But  he  wants  to  know  that  his 
irents  will  be  there  to  back  him  up  and  reassure  him  when 
3  makes  a  mistake  or  a  wrong  decision. 

There  are  a  lot  of  "Whys?"  in  his  life.  He  works  along 
itter  when  he  knows  why  you  want  him  to  do  a  thing  or 
hy  you  don't.  He  has  a  mind  and  will  of  his  own.  But  he 
more  reasonable  than  most  other  children.  Guide  him 
id  use  gentle  persuasion  rather  than  commands.  Talk  a 
"oblem  over  with  him.  Give  him  a  chance  to  tell  how  he 
els  about  it.  When  he  speaks,  listen.  In  that  way,  he 
•ten  sees  your  way  of  thinking  and  may  willingly  accept 
>ur  decision. 

Some  parents  are  used  to  their  gifted  child  reasoning  like 
grownup  and  expects  all  of  his  other  behavior  to  be  at  the 
me  level.  It's  hard  for  them  to  realize  that  he's  still  a 
lild  in  most  other  ways.  As  a  result  these  parents  may 
'.  overcritical.  This  often  makes  the  child  feel  inferior  and 
irsecuted. 

'  When  firmness  is  needed,  he  wants  that.     He  has  a  pretty 
)od  idea  of  when  his  parents  should  take  a  strong  stand. 
lien  he  wants  them  to  take  it,  to  know  how  to  say  "no"  and 
;ean  it. 
In  the  life  of  evei-y  child  there's  a  time  for  rewards  and  a 
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time  for  punishment.  Punisliment  for  any  child  should  b(: 
suitable  to  the  occasion  and  of  a  kind  and  amount  necessarj 
to  secure  right  action. 

They  have  their  problems 

Like  all  children,  gifted  children  have  their  problems'l 
Most  of  the  time,  most  of  them  have  smooth  sailing.  Buijl 
sometimes  the  weather  gets  stormy,  for  some  more  thaiij 
others.  j| 

Being  aware  of  the  nature  of  these  problems  will  enabLJ 
parents  and  others  who  work  with  these  children  to  be  oji| 
the  lookout  for  ways  to  help  them.  ;| 

Because  they  are  advanced,  gifted  children  may  operatj/ 
differently  from  others.  The  boys  and  girls  they  would  likij/ 
to  be  friends  with  become  aware  of  this  soon.  A  gifte(!l 
child's  ideas  are  likely  to  be  more  grownup.  He  often  use!( 
big  words  that  other  children  don't  understand  and  talk: 
about  things  that  they  may  not  know  about.  Their  interest' 
don't  match. 

Being  more  alert,  quicker,  brighter  and  surer  than  othel 
children  can  have  its  drawbacks.  Such  traits  usually  pleas! 
parents  and  teachers.  Some  few  children  understand,  re, 
spect,  and  admire  them.  But  the  chances  are  that  a  grea! 
many  will  not. 

Since  a  gifted  child  knows  the  right  answer  or  sees  ho^' 
to  get  it  before  other  children  do,  he  tends  to  tell  the  othe; 
students  what  should  be  done  and  how  it  should  be  done; 
That  doesn't  always  endear  him  to  his  playmates  or  class! 
mates.  They  may  award  him  the  title  of  "bossy"  or  "th^ 
brain."  Also,  he  may  correct  their  mistakes.  He  may  eve 
correct  the  mistakes  of  his  teachers  and  parents. 

Sometimes  a  teacher  at  school,  just  as  the  parent  at  hom(I[, 
finds  himself  putting  the  gifted  child  too  much  in  the  spol' 
light  as  a  good  example.     This  doesn't  help  his  standin 
with  fellow  students  or  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  eithe 
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As  a  result  some  gifted  children  may  try  to  hide  the  fact 
jiat  they're  smarter  than  their  age  mates.  This  is  often 
rue  of  teen-agers.  Gifted  children  are  smart  enough  to 
atch  on  soon  that  being  smart  is  being  different  and  being 
ifferent  doesn't  always  make  friends.  They  may  deliber- 
tely  make  mistakes,  give  wrong  answers,  or  fail  to  prepare 
ssignments.  Now  and  then  one  may  find  that  leading  or 
iking  part  in  some  form  of  mischief  gains  approval  from 
is  classmates  or  at  least  gains  their  attention. 

Then  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  some  adults  seem  to 
ave  a  cruel  mission  to  "cut  down  to  size"  very  smart  chil- 
ren.  Instead  of  putting  them  in  the  limelight,  they  try 
)  put  them  in  their  places.  They  may  treat  brightness  of 
lese  children  as  showing  off;  make  fun  of  them  and  em- 
arrass  them  in  other  ways.  "Be  your  age,  Bill.  You 
)und  like  you  swallowed  the  dictionary."  "Put  your  hand 
own,  Mary.     It's  always  up." 

Failing  to  find  congenial  companions,  some  gifted  chil- 
ren  may  bury  themselves  in  reading  and  studying.  They 
lay  gain  recognition  and  approval  in  such  escapes  only 
rom  adults.  However,  they  may  realize  that  adult  ap- 
reciation  doesn't  take  the  place  of  friendship  and  compan- 
Nnship  of  children  their  own  age.  As  a  result  they  may 
B  lonely. 

^hey  can  he  very  lonely 

Some  parents,  understandably,  worry  when  their  son  or 
laughter  fails  to  have  friends,  or  spends  most  of  the  time 
'ith  grownups.  Such  parents  wonder  what  they  can  do 
bout  it. 

For  a  while,  Jean  was  such  a  child.  After  skipping  two 
rades,  she  was  equal  to  her  new  classmates  in  studies,  but 
ot  in  some  other  ways.  "She's  still  just  a  baby  most  of  the 
me,"  one  girl  said.     So  Jean  soon  found  herself  left  out. 

Her  teacher  talked  with  Jean's  parents  who  decided  to 
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give  more  attention  to  that  part  of  Jean's  life  that  had  noth-i 
ing  to  do  with  studies.  For  the  time  being  it  was  muchi 
more  important  to  try  to  help  Jean  make  up  the  slack  in^ 
her  social  life  than  to  further  improve  her  already  highlyi 
developed  intellectual  ability.  ; 

They  decided  that  Jean  needed  help  in  ways  in  which; 
her  mental  powers  didn't  make  so  much  difference.  Theyj 
arranged  for  her  to  join  a  dancing  class  which  two  of  her 
classmates  attended.  She  became  a  member  of  a  girl  scoull 
troop  to  which  several  in  her  class  belonged.  When  sum-j 
mer  came  she  went  to  camp  for  a  few  weeks.  She  soon  hadi 
a  number  of  close  friends  that  she  was  happy  with  and  whcj' 
were  happy  with  her.  ; 

Usually  this  is  not  the  situation  when  a  child  is  advanceci 
in  school.     Gifted  children  are  almost  always  more  socially] 


lature  than  the  average.  They  are  also  more  able  to  aid  in 
16  analysis  of  their  own  problems.  Jean,  small  for  her 
ge  and  shy,  was  one  of  the  exceptions. 

taking  friends  can  be  hard 

It's  seldom  easy  for  parents  to  help  a  child  make  friends 
'hen  his  group  at  school  is  his  equal  in  mental  powers  only, 
lowever,  a  few  things  can  be  done  that  may  help.  Talk 
'ith  your  son's  or  daughter's  teacher,  minister,  and  doctor, 
'hey  often  are  aware  of  a  child's  problem  even  before  par- 
tits.  You  may  get  several  leads  from  them. 
Some  parents  have  tried  to  find  other  parents  who  are 
iced  with  the  same  problem.  They  then  pool  their  ideas, 
'hey  look  around  to  see  what  the  community  offers  for 
lildren  such  as  theirs. 

Hobbies  can  open  doors  to  new  ideas  and  new  friends 
)r  a  child.  Most  gifted  children  are  interested  in  hobbies 
id  projects.  Joining  the  Scouts,  a  4-H  club,  Camp  Fire 
iris,  the  Y  will  give  them  a  chance  to  combine  social 
svelopment  with  worthwhile  activities.  At  the  same  time, 
:ey  will  make  friends  with  other  children  who  have  similar 
iterests  and  abilities. 

Many  children  admire  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  good  at 
imes  and  things  they  want  to  do  themselves.  If  your 
lild  likes  games  but  needs  help  in  those  he  has  tried,  make 
1  effort  to  see  that  he  gets  it.  Give  him  a  chance  to  try 
it  different  kinds.  He  may  be  poor  at  football  and  base- 
ill  but  better  at  tennis  or  track.  If  he's  interested,  try  to 
A\)  him  learn  how  to  swim,  dance,  skate,  wrestle,  box. 
,Jim  was  gifted  in  science,  and  when  he  wasn't  working 
'II  his  idea  of  a  rocket  (he  had  won  first  prize  in  the  area 
<mpetition)  he  was  on  the  sports  field.  He  had  always 
J  fed  games.  In  school  he  tried  out  for  every  sport,  but 
iver  even  made  the  second  string.  His  father,  aware  of 
gm's  problem,  offered  a  solution.     "Make  yourself  an  ex- 
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pert  on  rules  of  every  sport  possible."  Jim  did.  Not  only 
did  his  schoolmates  ask  his  advice  but  the  athletic  coach 
also  called  on  him  at  times. 

If  a  child  doesn't  like  sports,  don't  insist  that  he  take 
part  in  them.  Many  a  child  never  gets  over  his  dislike  of 
a  sport  because  he  was  forced  into  trying  to  learn  it. 

A  child  may  want  to  make  his  own  way  in  getting  friends 
without  help  from  members  of  his  family.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  about  junior  and  high  school  age.  The  efforts 
of  some  parents  in  seeing  to  it  that  their  boy  or  girl  makes 
friends  are  so  obvious  that  the  child  is  embarrassed  and 
miserable.  This  may  be  another  time  when  parent  and 
child  may  need  to  have  a  man-to-man  conference  and  set 
up  some  ground  rules. 

Just  because  a  child  is  by  himself  doesn't  always  mean 
he's  lonely.     This  is  especially  true  at  times  with  gifted 
children.     Before  leaping  in  to  tear  their  child  "away  from 
himself,"  wise  parents  will  find  out  certain  information. 
Is  he  bored  when  he's  alone?     Lonesome?     Miserable?     If 
any  of  these  unhealthy  conditions  exist,  try  to  do  something  : 
about  it.     But  if  not,  leave  him  alone.     He  may  be  planning,  i 
or  making  some  experiment — it  may  even  be  learning  how  i 
a  top  spins,  or  what  makes  a  motor  run  or  not  run,  or  maybe  | 
he's  reading  something  that  interests  him  a  great  deal,  or ! 
is  mulling  over  some  idea.     Whatever  he's  doing  may  be  the 
germ  of  later  accomplishment. 

They  need  reassurance 

Unusually  gifted  children  may  need  some  help  in  under- 
standing why  they  may  be  set  apart.  They  need  to  know 
something  about  how  the  outside  world  may  see  and  react 
to  their  being  unlike  most  others. 

That  gifted  children  may  need  reassurance  of  their 
standing  and  worth  may  be  surprising.  Yet,  most  of  then, 
do.     Far  from  being  stuck  up  or  conceited,  usually  they 
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!>  very  modest.  Some  don't  even  believe  that  they  are 
Ighter  than  other  children,  or  that  they  can  do  some 
'ngs  that  are  impossible  for  most  other  children  to  do, 
le  educator  said :  "They  need  to  be  built  up  far  more  than 
iy  need  to  be  taken  down."  When  some  of  these  children 
li't  learn  a  new  skill  quickly,  they  may  actually  feel  in- 
■ior  and  develop  a  deep  sense  of  insecurity.  They  are 
>re  critical  about  themselves  than  most  other  children  are. 
Some  few  gifted  children  may  be  intellectual  snobs — but 
ise  are  rare  and  much  of  the  way  they  act  probably  re- 
:ts  their  parents'  attitudes. 

Such  a  child  needs  to  know  that  he's  lucky  to  have  a  quick 
nd  or  is  able  to  create  or  perform  in  a  certain  way,  and 
should  be  thankful  for  that.  He  should  also  learn  to 
pw  that  a  bright  mind,  or  any  other  kind  of  a  gift,  in 
3lf  is  by  no  means  the  most  important  thing  in  life.  It 
n't  by  itself  make  him  a  better  person  or  a  more  valuable 
mber  of  society. 

hey  need  to  understand  themselves 

rhey  need  to  know  w^herein  they  differ,  and  learn  to  ac- 
)t  and  understand  their  own  individualities.  They  need 
be  helped  to  value  variety  among  human  beings,  as  they 
ue  variety  among  plants,  animals,  and  the  days  of  their 
3S,  They  need  to  realize  that  differenc-es  among  people 
li  often  of  ultimate  value  to  the  human  race. 


^hy  are  so  many  wasted? 

With,  such  rich  endowments  and  possibilities  for  success, 

'ly  is  it  that  when  so  many  gifted  children  grow  up  they 

\  1  to  fulfill  their  early  promises  ? 

There  are  many  reasons. 

Because  of  financial  trouble  in  the  home,  some  promising 

Idren  are  forced  to  quit  school  and  get  a  job.     Once  they 
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quit,  they  never  seem  to  get  the  encouragement  that  makes  | 
it  possible  for  them  to  return  to  their  studies.  All  too! 
many  of  them  end  up  in  dull  jobs,  a  great  waste  to  them-i 
selves  and  a  loss  to  everyone  else.  I 

Many  gifted  children  fail  to  follow  through  because  they 
are  disappointed  in  school.  With  little  effort  they  saili 
through  the  regular  assignments.  Then  they  have  to  slowi 
down,  spend  a  lot  of  time  waiting  for  their  classmates  to' 
catch  up.  For  lack  of  something  to  do,  they  may  become' 
mischievous  or  restless  troublemakers,  a  trial  to  classmates; 
and  teachers.  They  sit  through  endless  repetition  of  lessons' 
and  facts  they  already  know.  They  get  bored.  They  are 
never  challenged  enough  to  learn  how  to  sit  down  to  steady; 
work  until  they  finish  a  job.  They  get  an  idea  that  all  learn- 
ing is  easy.  Good  habits  of  independent  work  may  never  be 
developed.  They  become  satisfied  with  ordinary  perform-' 
ance.  Some  may  not  even  last  out  high  school.  Some  ofi 
those  who  do  enter  college  find  that  they  are  spoiled  for  the 
hard  and  steady  work  required  and  as  a  result  do  poorly  or. 
fail. 

Among  the  most  tragic  reasons  why  a  child  may  lose  out; 
is  indifference  of  parents  or  lack  of  understanding.  There 
were  Ruth  and  Lewis  for  instance. 

Ruth's  parents  were  so  busy  leading  their  own  lives  that! 
they  didn't  have  much  time  to  give  her.  "Mother's  (or! 
Daddy's)  in  a  huriy.  Ask  me  some  other  time."  Thisli 
wasn't  an  unusual  occurrence  when  the  parent  was  very  busy! 
and  hadn't  the  time  to  sit  down  for  a  question-and-answer 
period.  Ruth's  parents  never  seemed  to  have  time.  They  | 
never  talked  with  her  about  her  studies,  what  interested  hei 
and  what  didn't.  Finally  Ruth  decided  that  nobody  was 
interested  in  her.  "They  don't  care,"  she  said.  "It  doesn't 
make  any  difference  whether  or  not  I  ever  learn  anything.' 

Lewis'  family  was  upset  when  they  learned  that  he  ranked' 
exceptionally  high  intellectually.  "We've  never  had  anyone 
like  that  on  either  side  of  the  family,"  they  told  the  teacher' 
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We've  heard  about  these  brainy  kids.  Can  read  before 
ley  cut  their  teeth,  but  by  the  time  they're  grown  all  burnt 
;ut.  We  don't  want  that."  His  parents  finally  converted 
jewis  to  their  attitude.     His  grades  reflected  it  soon. 

I 

Aany  neglected  do  get  by 

Some  parents,  and  teachers,  too,  get  the  idea  that  since 
am  is  bright  he  has  all  he  needs  to  get  along.  All  too  often 
ley  say :  "We  don't  have  to  worry  about  Sam.  He'll  get 
long  all  right." 

.  True,  a  great  many  of  the  Sams  and  Susans  do  get  along 
11  right.  Often  they  do  so  in  spite  of  a  great  deal  of  neg- 
'ct.  They  do  well  in  schools,  go  to  college,  get  good  jobs, 
larry,  live  pleasant  and  even  happy  lives,  make  some  con- 
ibution  to  their  fellowmen.  But  still  they  may  not  be  pro- 
ucing  to  their  fullest. 

So  regardless  of  what  some  parents,  teachers,  and  other 
ersons  may  think,  the  gifted  cliild  needs  help,  guidance, 
tid  teaching,  as  does  any  child.  In  order  to  develop,  the 
bility  a  child  is  bom  with  has  to  be  fed  and  encouraged.  It 
"ust  be  given  a  chance  to  expand,  increase,  enlarge.  Start- 
'g  with  birth,  this  developing  process  must  continue 
irough  his  growing  up. 

A  talent,  given  a  chance,  will  grow.  But  rebuff  it  time 
lul  time  again,  and  it  becomes  stunted  or  dies.  There's 
ardly  a  limit  to  how  far  some  of  these  children  may  go 
hen  they  can  satisfy  their  curiosity,  explore  their  powers, 

ind  give  full  rein  to  their  imagination. 

r 

I 

Vhat  sets  them  going? 

■  Why  is  it  that  Joe  and  Peg  work  hard  to  make  the  most 
if  their  talents  while  Mack  and  Jennie  allow  theirs  to  dwin- 
dle away  ?  What  starts  Joe  and  Peg  going  and  keeps  them 
oing?     What  sparks  their  drive  to  accomplish  and  suc- 
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ceed  ?     In  other  words,  what  motivates  them  ?  j 

Without  that  spark,  ability  can  be  unproductive  or  undis| 
covered.  Often  a  child  wants  to  do  a  thing  so  much  that  hi: 
drive  to  do  it  makes  up  for  what  he  lacks  in  ability.  H| 
puts  in  so  much  effort  and  work  that  his  little  talent  is  blow]; 
up  into  an  unusual  accomplishment.  I 

On  the  other  hand,  just  lack  of  opportunity  and  unfavorl 
able  circumstances  or  conditions  may  snuff  the  spark  in  , 
child's  ability.  Poor  physical  or  emotional  health  may  hoi  | 
him  back.  He  may  not  even  realize  that  he's  good  at  a  jol. 
Possibly  he  never  had  a  chance  to  show  that  he  could  do  i  j 
Maybe  he's  lost  interest  in  getting  anything  done.  Somci 
times  a  child's  parents  or  the  community  are  not  interest*' 
in  what  he  can  do  or  wants  to  do.  Sometimes  the  spark  -j 
smothered  by  his  rebellion  if  his  parents  are  pushing  to 
much,  piling  too  much  on  him,  expecting  too  much.  | 

Certainly  for  a  child  to  make  the  most  of  his  abilities  Ij 
must  want  to  do  so.  When  he  doesn't  want  to  learn,  tl; 
chances  are  that  he  won't  learn.  What  he  takes  in  will  1 
very  little.  | 

It's  a  lucky  child  whose  parents  have  been  able  to  malj 
him  feel  that  learning  is  a  very  satisfying  process,  is  wort]' 
while,  and  can  even  be  a  great  deal  of  fun. 

For  example,  learning  is  a  family  affair  with  the  Taylor, 
They  found  out  early  that  father  and  mother  and  sisters  arj 
brothers  working  at  something  together  is  good  learniij 
in  itself.     They  play  word  games  together,  work  puzzk 
listen  to  the  radio  and  watch  TV,  read  together,  listen 
phonograph  records,  visit  various  places  of  interest.     Th( 
talk  together  about  what  theyVe  been  reading,  seeing,  hea 
ing,  and  doing.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  don't  expect  eac 
child  to  get  the  same  thing  or  the  same  amount  out  of  wht, 
they  do.     They  want  them  to  have  fun  and  enjoy  what  th(r 
are  doing.     They  want  each  to  be  "improved"  and  pro^;! 
by  what  he  is  doing  to  the  extent  of  his  interest  and  capa 
ity.     If  Phil,  the  oldest  boy,  or  Penny,  two  years  youngf.i 
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jrants  more  of  any  project,  where  the  other  children  seem 
p  have  gotten  enough  for  the  time  being,  a  plan  is  made  for 
pe  interested  child  to  get  more  of  that  project. 
:  Sometimes  a  parent  and  one  of  the  children  have  a  special 
interest  in  the  same  thing.  It  may  be  airplanes,  or  bugs,  or 
Llaska,  or  rockets,  or  dramatics,  or  folk  dancing,  and  call 
or  special  activities.  Helping  a  child  to  get  started  or 
jeep  up  an  interest  in  stamps,  railroads,  clay  modeling,  or  a 
ariety  of  hobbies  has  been  known  to  make  a  fan  out  of  the 
arent.  And  sometimes  it  is  the  reverse.  The  parent's  in- 
irest  sparks  the  children. 

!  If  possible,  let  your  child  have  the  widest  possible  variety 
;f  contacts  with  creative  people  and  institutions. 
]  Many  adults  will  arrange  to  give  a  child  some  time  and 
ttention  if  he  wants  it  and  if  he  is  interested  in  their  spe- 
ialty.  Meeting  and  getting  to  know  such  persons  often 
ives  a  child  a  direction,  a  sense  of  purpose.  Such  a  tie  has 
ften  marked  the  route  a  child  advances  long  after  he  has 
orgotten  the  person  in  whose  footsteps  he  is  following. 

Vhat  about  praise? 

At  one  time,  praise  was  considered  bad  for  a  child.  Now 
e  feel  it  helps  build  self-confidence.  Every  child  needs  it. 
>ut  it  must  be  sincere  and  deserved.  "That's  fine"  and 
You  have  done  a  good  job"  are  all  too  rare.  There  can 
?arcely  be  too  much  honestly  earned  and  honestly  offered 
raise. 

The  gifted  child  may  get  praise  only  for  those  things  in 
hich  he's  talented.  Aware  of  this,  some  parents  look  for 
ther  things  to  praise  that  have  no  bearing  on  his  gifts, 
'hese  may  be  for  qualities  that  are  desirable  and  are  likely 
)  be  common  in  all  human  beings. 

If  your  gifted  child  has  brothers  and  sisters,  be  sure  that 
ley  get  adequate  attention  and  praise,  too.  They  need 
ich  moral  support  just  as  surely  as  he  does.     Not  getting 
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it  is  bad  for  them — and  for  your  gifted  child.  If  he  con- 
sistently gets  much  more  praise  than  they  do,  his  brothers 
and  sisters  and  other  children  may  see  it  as  favoritism  and 
may  penalize  him.  Thus  an  intended  reward  may  prove  to 
be  punishment. 

Even  more  than  praise,  the  gifted  child  wants  and  needs 
respect  for  what  he  contributes.  Especially  does  he  need 
this  in  his  dealings  with  adults,  where,  quite  often,  his  ideas 
and  opinions  are  more  at  home  than  with  his  age  mates. 
When  he  is  a  part  of  such  a  group  of  grownups,  he  should 
be  listened  to,  his  statements  considered  and  weighed — and 

discarded  if  need  be — like  any  other  contributor. 

j 

When  he  asks  questions 

With  gifted  children,  the  question-and-answer  period  maj{ 
seem  to  be  a  continuous  process.  Don't  brush  off  a  sincer«i 
or  genuine  question  your  child  may  have.  If  you  are  un 
able  to  answer  it,  tell  him  so.  He'll  respect  you  more  fo: 
this  than  if  you  mislead  him  or  give  him  the  runaroundij 
Tell  him  that  you  will  try  to  find  out — or  that  you  will  hel] 
him  find  out — but  only  if  you  really  intend  to  do  so.  Al: 
ways  being  willing  to  answer  or  discuss  questions  encourage; 
more  questions  and  keeps  his  priceless  curiosity  alive.  I]| 
this  way,  he  grows  and  develops. 

Sometimes  instead  of  giving  an  answer  you  may  kno^^ii 
urge  him  to  try  to  find  the  answer  himself.  This  will  hel]|i 
him  take  another  step  on  the  road  to  independence. 

He'll  need  good  tools 

Every  child  ought  to  have  access  to  the  rich  world  o  bt 
books  and  materials.  To  the  gifted  child,  this  is  a  necei  II, 
sity.  Books  are  tools  through  which  a  child  can  go  fa  is 
in  learning  for  himself  or  seeking  information  he  wants.  ■  11 1 

Even  at  a  very  young  age,  the  gifted  child  begins  to  sho'  fe 


interest  in  books.  At  first,  he  won't  need  a  great  many, 
s  fine,  however,  to  be  able  to  buy  books  and  have  them 
bund  the  house  until  he's  ready  for  them. 
But  if  owning  them  is  not  jDOSsible,  borrow  them  from  the 
[rary.  Libraries  are  extending  their  service  into  all  sec- 
'Hs  of  the  country.  A  short  talk  with  the  librarian  will 
swer  many  of  your  problems  about  books  for  your  young 
ild.  He  learns  how  to  learn  in  using  the  library. 
As  he  grows  older  and  will  be  doing  his  own  reading, 
'11  want  to  have  the  use  of  books  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 
sference   books,   such    as   encyclopedias,   atlases,   diction- 

es,  rate  high  with  gifted  children.     It's  not  unusual  at  all 
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to  see  a  gifted  child  walking  along  the  street,  carrying; 
under  his  arm  a  biography  of  some  great  leader,  a  book  on 
science,  and  two  comic  books.  He'll  read  fiction  and  comic 
books  as  well  as  books  on  science,  art,  travel,  nature,  and 
how  to  do  it.  j 

One  mother  suggested  that  all  gifted  children  have  a 
chance  "to  meet"  a  good  second-hand  bookstore  early  in  life,, 
She  has  found  that  often  such  a  store  is  operated  by  aj 
"gifted  child  emeritus"  who  has  a  great  deal  of  understand-: 
ing  in  helping  children  explore.  i| 

Supply  the  gifted  child  with  materials.  Gifted  childrer|| 
are  very  good  at  making  the  most  of  what  they  have.  But 
to  advance,  he'll  need  the  right  kind  of  tools.  So  wher: 
you  see  material  that  you  think  will  help  him  in  his  projects 
find  out  if  he  really  wants  it.  If  he  does,  let  him  go  witl; 
you  to  select  it.  He'll  like  it  better  if  he  has  a  part  in  chocs 
ing  it. 

Every  child  needs  some  place  in  the  house  that  will  be  hi; 
own.  If  he  has  his  own  room,  that's  fine.  If  space  is  i 
problem,  a  card  table  in  a  corner  will  please  him,  or  a  book 
shelf.  He  needs  a  work  space  for  his  projects  and  hobbies 
Most  of  the  time  it  may  look  untidy  to  you.  A  folding 
screen  can  shut  off  his  corner  from  view  when  he's  no; 
working.  i 

Until  you  know  your  child's  special  play  interests,  choosl 
as  wide  a  variety  of  materials  as  possible:  paper,  crayons 
paste,  dolls,  scissors,  modeling  clay,  finger  paint,  wate 
colors,  cardboard  boxes,  building  blocks,  pieces  of  wooc 
scraps  of  cloth,  a  magnet,  a  compass,  a  magnifying  glass, 
microscope,  a  flower  pot  or  window  box  for  growing  plant;, 
or  a  little  garden,  printing  and  chemistry  sets.  i 

Use  your  community 

Few  communities  exist  that  haven't  something  of  intere; 
to  a  curious  young  boy  or  girl.     A  grownup  may  loc 
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i:  Lind,  see  only  the  long  familiar,  and  dismiss  it  as  having 
a.'hing  to  offer  a  child.  Let  your  youngster  be  the  judge. 
3Ve  him  a  chance  and  it  may  surprise  you  how  much  he — 
i;l  possibly  you — will  learn. 

Vhen  he  gets  to  the  age  where  he  can  be  trusted  on  his 
rQ,  let  him  explore  alone — or  with  his  brothers  and  sis- 
■Ai —  some  of  the  spots  around  the  community. 

jood  teachers  have  long  known  the  need  for  young  in- 
j  ring  minds  to  touch  on  many  things.  Children  in  most 
3(Ools  consequently  have  an  opportunity  to  explore  the 
jinmunity,  and  thus  add  to  their  experiences. 


Some  projects  set  up  by  the  schools  to  bring  the  com-? 
munity  to  the  child  are :  trips  to  the  zoo,  the  botanical  gar- 
dens, museums,  printing  plants,  dairies,  farms,  churches 
courts,  housing  projects,  all  kinds  of  manufacturing  plants- 
stores,  concerts,  quarries,  docks,  lakes,  observatories,  histori 
cal  sites,  the  police  station,  firehouse,  hospital,  Salvatior 
Army  quarters,  library,  manufacturing  esablishments. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  college  or  university. 

Their  children's  school  lacking  opportunity  for  such  trips 
one  group  of  parents  organized  their  own  project  to  teacl 
the  community  to  the  children.     "With  parents  alternatin; 
as  guides,  each  Saturday  a  group  of  neighborhood  childrei 
went  on  a  tour.     Many  communities  set  up  programs  inde 
pendent  of  schools  to  add  to  the  variety  of  opportunities  fo 
its  children.    A  civic  club  may  organize  a  choir  for  your  ' 
people.     A  library  may  start  reading  or  writing  class- 
Museums  may  organize  art  classes.     An  interested  per- 
may  .set   up  music   appreciation  projects.     Churches,   Bo 
Scouts.  Girl  Scouts,  Campfire  Girls.  ^H  Clubs,  the  Y's  hav 
a  variety  of  programs  for  children  and  young  people. 

If  you  feel  that  your  child  is  being  discriminated  again: 
through  lack  of  adequate  resources,  don't  hesitate  to  see 
advice  from  the  most  notable  people  you  know.  Talk  aboi 
your  problems  with  the  school  principal,  your  ministe 
priest,  or  rabbi,  your  family  doctor  or  lawyer.  Often  yc 
will  get  very  helpful  advice. 

Over-scheduling  is  a  hazard 

In  an  effort  to  help  their  child,  many  parents  overschedu 
his  time.  As  one  parent  put  it :  ""\Miat  Bill  needs  is  son 
way  to  stretch  out  one  daj-  to  48  or  50  hours."  Addir 
extra-curricular  activities  to  a  child's  regular  day  shou 
be  done  only  after  careful  consideration.  Because  they  wa^ 
to  please  their  parents,  some  children  dutifully  try  to  me 
their  heavy  schedules.    Many  others,  however,  rebel  and  t 
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_     io  refuse  to  do  really  important  things. 

♦Sometimes  the  child  himself  has  to  be  restrained  and  has 
the  taught  to  make  choices  among  the  so  many  things  that 
cillenge  his  many  interests.  In  many  cases,  the  reach  of 
g:ted  childi^n  often  exceeds  their  physical  ability  to  cope. 

Parents  must  remember  that  their  gifted  child  is  first  of 
;  a  child  and  should  have  a  chance  at  the  joys  of  childhood, 
■^lien  his  day  is  so  crowded  with  planned  activities  and 
s  ^ervision,  little  or  no  time  is  left  to  think,  to  dream,  to 
1  ^^  or  to  wander  about  with  his  own  thoughts.  The 
1  child  needs  time  for  such  things  as  much  as  any  child, 
J 1  liaps  more. 

Although  most  parents  are  thinking  of  the  welfare  of 
tMr  child,  there's  a  chance  that  they  may  want  to  live  his 
etire  life  for  him.  They  may  dominate  him  completely. 
Iiey  may  pay  no  attention  to  his  likes  and  dislikes.  They 
1  ly  try  to  jDick  his  friends,  his  hobbies,  what  he  does,  his 
t)thes,  and  finally  his  career. 

»  Tlie  gifted  child  especially  wants  and  enjoys  having  a 
I  rr  in  planning  his  own  life.  Setting  him  apart,  doing 
eMvthing  for  him,  deciding  what  he  will  and  won't  do, 
c  ^rprotecting  him,  is  bad  for  him.  The  gifted  child  can 
laally   follow  through  to  completion  on  a  task  without 

nstant  supervision.     Wise  parents  begin  early  to  allow 

tn  some  freedom  of  choice  and  freedom  to  meet  life  on  his 

-n. 

imulation?  Pressure? 

Where  does  encouragement  end  and  pressure  begin  I 
If  this  question  couki  be  answered,  a  great  many  other 
estions  would  be  easy.  C^hildren  dill'er.  parents  differ, 
nations  differ,  environments  differ.  Hence,  each  parent 
ist  answer  the  question  for  himself,  about  his  own  child, 
ven  within  the  same  family,  the  stinnilation-pressure  line 
n  be  at  vastly  different  levels  for  each  child. 
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There  are  some  cautions,  however.  Consider  what  the  I 
child  wants,  what  interests  him.  Give  him  as  much  freedom  i 
of  choice  as  possible  within  the  reasonable  restraints  ofi 
family  life.  Rather  than  be  accused  of  pressuring,  some!' 
parents  give  their  child  a  variety  of  materials  and  oppor-i, 
tunities  and  wait  for  him  to  make  the  first  move.  Eveni 
the  very  young  gifted  child  likes  to  have  some  say  about! 

what  he  should  do.  I 

( 
I 

Your  child's  first  schooling  \ 

Any  child  is  lucky  if  his  school  has  a  good  library  of  booksl 
and  music,  if  it  has  motion  picture  projectors  and  money  fori: 
renting  or  buying  films,  if  there  is  room  for  classes  to  be,|i 
divided  into  interest  groups  during  some  of  the  school  dayii 
or  week,  if  there  are  up-to-date  globes  of  the  world,  encyclo-ji 
pedias,  microscopes,  and  chemistry  labs,  and  other  tools  thatifi: 
will  help  a  curious  young  mind  find  answers.  \i 

Also,  a  child  is  lucky  if  he's  in  a  school  where  teachenii 
have  the  time  to  give  him  special  help  and  guidance  in  hisji: 
reading,  special  advanced  instruction  in  such  interests  af 
creative  writing,  literature,  science,  and  dramatics,  and  spe 
cial  thought  to  his  contribution  to  the  school  itself  and  itv 
services.  |r 

With  30  or  40  or  even  more  students  in  a  class,  most  teach 
ers  have  all  they  can  do  to  keep  the  average  boy  and  gir 
stimulated  and  at  work.  If  there  is  any  more  time,  i 
usually  goes  to  helping  the  weakest  to  get  along  better.  Th' 
gifted  children  by  necessity  get  only  crumbs  of  time  anc, 
special  attention.  is 

Parent-teacher  partnership 

Your  child's  teacher  and  school  will  be  able  to  do  more  f  c  . 
him  when  they  have  your  confidence  and  cooperation.  Whe  j 
parents  and  teachers  work  together  a  child  has  a  much 
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f  chance  of  reaching  full  development.  When  they  are 
firtners,  there's  much  more  likelihood  that  deeply  hidden 
tent  will  be  brought  to  light. 

Wise  parents  will  try  to  know  their  children's  teachers 
jrsonally,  will  work  through  parent-teacher  associations  or 
siool  council's  to  improve  school  facilities  and  increase  the 
cnpetent  school  personnel.  They  know  that  such  efforts 
vierever  added  will  be  assets  to  the  gifted  child. 

Parents  will  seek  to  understand  more  about  the  whys  and 
bws  of  modern  education  methods.  Some  parent-teacher 
aK)ciations  have  observed  "parents-go-to-school  days"  in 
yiich  parents  go  through  a  school  day.  In  some  communi- 
ts,  regular  school  is  dismissed  so  parents  may  go  to  school 
t  leani  what  their  children  are  being  taught.  In  other 
onmunities,  where  such  an  ambitious  program  is  not  pos- 
S'le,  a  school  day  has  been  condensed  into  an  evening.  The 
an  of  such  a  program  is  to  increase  the  understanding  and 
apreciation  of  what  the  schools  are  trying  to  do. 

Being  a  good  school  patron  is  a  part  of  being  the  right 
hid  of  parent.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  parents 
\  th  insight  and  imagination  can  work  to  improve  the 
siools.  Wise  parents  for  the  good  of  their  child  will  not 
Bike  a  nuisance  of  themselves,  will  not  demand  special 
p.vileges,  nor  take  too  much  of  a  teacher's  already  crowded 
t  le  in  complaining  over  conditions  that  the  teacher  person- 
a  y  has  no  power  to  overcome. 

Instead,  the  good  school  patron  can  work  through  the 

S rent-teacher  association  and  other  citizen  groups  to  ease 
ledules,  to  reduce  the  number  of  students  in  crowded 
c  sses,  to  give  the  teachers  more  time  for  important  guid- 
a:e  and  attention  to  individual  students,  to  increase  school 
bdgets  to  provide  for  more  and  better  school  equipment  or 
t  give  more  room  for  students  to  work  and  learn. 

Such  work  to  improve  and  strengthen  your  school  will 

biefit  not  only  your  gifted  child  but  also  his  less  able 

>thers  and  sisters  and  schoolmates.     In  fact,  teachers  have 
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found  that  any  effort  to  improve  the  education  of  the  gifted 
is  felt  throughout  the  entire  school. 

Some  parents  hand  together 

Many  parents  of  gifted  children  feel  that  talking  over 
their  own  problems  with  other  parents  who  have  similari 
problems  helps  them  find  answers.  In  greater  and  greater] 
numbers,  parents  over  the  country  are  joining  together  for! 
this  purpose.  A  great  many  of  these  groups  have  become' 
affiliated  with  the  National  Association  for  Gifted  Children, 
409  Clinton  Springs  Avenue,  Cincinnati  17,  Ohio.  >. 

Although  organized  by  a  group  of  psychologists  andf 
school  administrators,  the  National  Association  has  always  j 
been  open  to  individual  parents  or  groups  of  parents  or  layl 
persons  who  are  interested  in  the  problems  of  the  gifted]! 
Through  the  parents'  page  of  its  magazine  The  GifteoS 
Child  Quarterly,  the  National  Association  makes  it  possibkj 
for  its  members  to  communicate  with  each  other  regardin^l 
problems  and  resources  for  gifted  children.  Ij 

More  schools  plan  for  gifted 

Each  year  more  and  more  schools  over  the  country  ard] 
giving  special  consideration  to  the  gifted  child.  They  art!] 
working  to  recognize  and  draw  out  special  talents  and  de| 
velop  them  fully.  All  these  schools  are  taking  into  accouni 
the  fast  rate  at  which  a  gifted  child  learns  and  his  wid 
range  of  interests.  However,  schools  have  different  idea 
as  to  what  ways  are  most  effective  in  reaching  their  goals.  ' 

Three  of  the  most  common  ways  schools  are  providing  foi 
the  gifted  are  acceleration,  enrichment,  and  ability  grouping 
These  may  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

Acceleration,  which  allows  a  child  to  advance  at  a  faste 
pace  than  the  average  child,  may  take  different  forms,  i 
child  may  be  allowed  to  advance  a  grade,  usually  with  safef 
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iirds  against  skipping  any  necessary  material.  Or  he 
)v  maybe  a  whole  class  of  his  equals)  may  be  allowed  to 
)ni])lete  a  grade  more  quickly  than  the  school  schedule 
sually  permits.  Or  3  years  of  work  may  be  combined  into 
Or  a  child  may  be  allowed  to  enter  school  a  year  earlier 
lan  is  the  general  rule. 

P^nrichment  of  a  program  makes  it  possible  to  keep  a 
if  ted  child  in  the  same  class  with  his  age  mates  by  giving 
ini  subjects  or  material  in  addition  to  the  usual  studies. 
liese  additions  not  only  add  to  his  development,  but  they 
so  keep  him  profitably  occupied  while  he  waits  for  his 
assmates  to  catch  up.  This  eliminates  some  problems  of 
iendship  and  social  adjustment.  The  enrichment  may  in- 
nde  story  writing,  dramatics,  debates,  research  problems, 
ience  projects,  study  of  literature  and  biography,  current 
eiits,  individual  instruction,  social  recitations,  trips, 
iicher-pupil  conferences,  a  foreign  language.  It  is  a  poor 
lid  of  enrichment  that  requires  a  gifted  child  to  complete 
)  ])roblems  while  the  rest  of  the  class  complete  only  4,  or 
ts  him  dust  erasers,  or  do  any  other  such  task  just  to  keep 
iin  busy. 

Special  grouping  may  take  a  number  of  forms.  In  some 
hools,  the  exceptionally  able  are  brought  together  for  just 
le  period  a  week.  In  a  seminar,  they  discuss  their  volun- 
IV  reading  and  choose  books  for  the  next  week.  In  other 
a(  es,  they  are  brought  together  for  a  part  of  each  day  to 
scuss  subjects  of  current  interest  and  study  and  to  do 
any  kinds  of  creative  work.  In  large  schools,  gifted  chil- 
'en  may  form  a  special  section.  In  some  large  cities,  they 
•e  brought  together  in  special  schools. 

^ow  about  college? 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  our  brightest  boys  and  girls 

>n't  go  to  college  ? 

There  is  no  simple  answer  to  this  question  which  is  a  great 
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deal  more  complicated  than  many  people  realize. 

Although  this  problem  needs  more  study  some  facts  are 
known.  We  can  safely  say  that  one  of  the  big  factors  is 
lack  of  money.     But  more  than  that  is  often  involved. 

How  a  family  feels  about  its  children  going  to  college 
determines  in  large  measure  whether  children  will  attend^ 
or  not. 

Children  of  college  graduates  are  more  likely  to  attend  i 
college  than  children  of  parents  who  didn't  go  to  college.' 
If  a  college  education  is  the  accepted  thing,  then  the  child i| 
usually  goes.  If  not,  he  may  not  go.  How  a  child's  com- 1, 
panions  feel  has  much  influence  on  his  going  or  not  going.; 

City  children  who  can  live  at  home  while  attending  col-; 
lege  are  more  likely  to  go  than  those  who  live  in  rural  areas.i 
Boys  are  more  likely  to  go  to  college  than  girls.  j 

I 

Make  plans  early  | 

When  a  child  is  nearly  ready  to  finish  high  school,  it'sij 
much  too  late  to  be  making  decisions  about  whether  or  not' 
he'll  go  to  college.  Such  a  decision,  many  educators  feeli 
should  be  in  the  making  as  soon  as  there  is  fairly  sound  I 
evidence  that  he  can  adequately  accomplish  college  courses' 
if  he  tries.  Surely  by  the  time  the  child  is  in  the  eighth}! 
grade  the  decision  should  be  made  and  his  studies  plannedjl 
accordingly.  | 

With  such  long-range  planning,  the  gifted  high  schoo'l 
senior  is  less  likely  to  find  that  his  grades  aren't  good  enougbl 
for  college  acceptance,  or  that  the  high  school  courses  h«!ri 
has  taken  are  not  the  ones  that  he  must  have  to  do  effective'^ 
college  work  or  even  for  him  to  be  accepted  in  some  colleges 

The  cost  of  a  college  education  is  another  thing  that  need  , 
to  be  looked  into  a  long  time  before  a  boy  or  girl  is  read; 
for  higher  education.     Going  to  college  takes  a  great  deal  o 
money.     When  2  or  3  from  one  family  may  be  in  colleg 
at  one  time,  few  families  can  finance  it  without  sacrificin: 
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leavily.  The  average  yearly  cost  of  a  college  education  in 
',  State  school  is  about  $1,500,  The  cost  in  a  private  college 
;S  about  $2,000.  This  covers  tuition  and  fees,  board  and 
room,  clothes,  transportation,  books,  and  recreation. 

However,  each  year  a  college  education  is  becoming  in- 
reasingly  possible  for  an  increasing  number  of  young 
teople  through  part-time  employment,  scholarships,  and 
tudent  loan  funds. 

Some  students  think  of  a  fellowship  "handout"  or  nothing. 
Lvailable  student  loan  funds  often  are  unused.  Some  par- 
nts  urge  their  children  to  make  use  of  such  resources,  feel- 
tig  that  we  borrow  for  so  many  things,  why  not  borrow  if 
lecessary  for  the  important  investment  of  a  college 
ducation. 

Talk  with  the  principal  of  your  child's  school.  He  may 
•e  able  to  give  you  specific  information  about  obtaining 
cholarships  or  loan  funds.  Or  write  to  the  college  your 
hild  is  interested  in  attending  about  possibilities. 

^he  gifted  child's  ideal 

A  great  many  articles  about  gifted  children  have  talked 
[.bout  the  kind  of  teacher  who  is  best  for  a  gifted  child. 
(Children  themselves  have  been  asked.  From  their  answers 
tou  can  get  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  the  kind  of  person  they 
7ant  to  be  their  teacher. 

They  want  a  friendly,  alert,  understanding  person,  fair 
nd  helpful.  They  want  consistency  in  their  discipline, 
^hey  want  a  person  wlio  is  strong  and  healthy  and  has  a 
Bnse  of  humor.  They  want  someone  who  will  let  them 
ssume  some  responsibility.  They  want  someone  who  will 
;ive  them  challenging  assignments  and  demand  that  they  be 
ompleted;  who  will  allow  them  to  be  different  and  not 
esent  it  if  they  know  more  about  a  subject  than  the  teacher 
imself.  They  want  to  like  and  respect  the  person  who 
paches  them  and  to  regard  him  as  an  example. 
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Self-appraising  parents  will  want  to  take  a  look  at  this 
picture,  too,  knowing  they  are,  after  all,  their  child's  first, 
most  important,  and  most  continuing  teacher. 

Don't  despair.     Few  of  us— parents,  teachers,  or  anyon. ) 
else  for  that  matter— have  all  of  the  qualities  that  it  take  , 
to  be  the  ideal  parent  of  a  gifted  child.     Possibly,  ever 
such  parent  has  often  thought :  "This  is  too  big  a  job  for  me 
I'm  not  up  to  it.     I  don't  have  what  it  takes.     I  can't  giv 
him  what  he  needs." 
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At  those  low-ebb  moments,  before  you  question  your  ade- 
acY,  consider  the  meaning  of  this  important  fact:  this 
ild  didn't  just  happen.  What  he  is,  you  have  given  to  him 
:  helped  him  fashion. 

,And  another  fact  that  you  should  never  forget.  Maybe 
u  can't  match  his  brightness  with  brightness.  There  are 
'lers  whose  job  that  is  anyway.  Those  things  you.  father 
id  mother,  can  give  him  are  unique  and  precious:  happy 
|od  mornings  and  safe  good  nights,  an  occasional  lap  to 
5t  on,  pancakes  for  breakfast,  an  arm  to  hold  him  steady 
d  close,  an  outstretched  hand,  and  the  thousand  other 
ily  acts — some  forgotten  and  some  forever  in  memory — 
at  only  parents  can  give  us. 

And  remember  this,  also:  for  all  of  the  lacks  that  you 
ly  feel,  you  have  one  ingredient  that  he  needs  greatly, 
nething  he  doesn't  have  and  won't  have  for  a  long  time, 
lat  is  your  experience. 

Life  can  become  very  thrilling  for  both  of  you  as  your 
ild  grows,  as  you  work  along  with  him — helping  and  guid- 
y  when  necessarj^,  but  standing  aside  when  that  is  called 
too.  High  and  joyful  possibilities  open  before  both  of 
a. 

Grreat  satisfaction  can  come  from  seeking  a  wide  range  of 
itacts  with  the  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  worlds, 
'en  greater  satisfaction  can  come  from  helping  a  promis- 
r  flame  become  its  brightest.     You,  indeed,  are  fortunate. 

glad  for  the  rich,  full  yielding  and  rewarding  yeai'S  that 

ahead  for  you  and  your  gifted  child. 
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